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Library work with children has so often been 
adversely criticised, perhaps not without some 
justification, as a sentimental movement and 
effective means of library advertising, that the 
Oceurrent is glad to publish in this number an 
account of the handicraft exhibit at Evansville. 
The Evansville library is, of course, not the 
first library in the country to have such an ex- 
hibit of things made by boys and girls accord- 
ing to directions found in library books, but 
the results here are such a very tangible proof 
of actual good accomplished by the library’s 
work with its child patrons, that the Occur- 
rent wishes to call the attention of other In- 
diana libraries to this good work. 


The report of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Binding, reprinted in this issue of the Occur- 
rent, deserves the attention of every libarian 
as an admirably terse, practicable and common 
sense guide for a public library. 


The 1914 Conference of the A. L. A will be 
held this year at Washington, D. C., May 
25-30. The hotel rates offered by the New 
Ebbitts House of $3.00 up per day, American 
plan, and the opportunities for even cheaper 
board outside the hotel, ought to make it pos- 
sible for many Indiana library workers to at- 
tend. The A. L. A. Bulletin, Public Libraries, 
and the Library Journal, all give information 
as to the Conference. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS, 1914. 


The summer course for librarians offered by 
the Public Library Commission will be held 
this coming summer at Hanover College, Han- 
over, Ind., from June 24 to August 4. Han- 
over, one of the most beautifully situated 
towns in Indiana, is on the Ohio River, seven 
miles from Madison. The College, with its 
sixteen acre campus, is on a bluff five hundred 
feet above the river, and commands extensive 
views of the surrounding country. The Col- 
lege administration is to provide very ample 
and comfortable quarters in the women’s dor- 
mitory at the very low cost of $21, including 
room and meals for the six weeks. 

The Thomas H. Hendricks Library, a gift 
of the late Mrs. Eliza C. Hendricks as a me- 
morial to her husband, Vice-President Hendricks 
of the class of 1841, is a modern brick and 
Bedford stone building in Flemish bond style. 
There are some twenty-two thousand volumes 
and many thousand unbound pamphlets in the 
library indexed very completely by a card cata- 
log. There is a good reference collection, and 
the reading room is well supplied with current 
periodicals. 

The courses offered will be the usual ones in 
cataloging, classitication, reference work, book 
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selection, book numbers, loan systems, order 
and accession, binding, administration, and 
work with children. The instructors will be 
the members of the Commission staff and nu- 
merous well-known librarians, who will give 
lectures on various subjects. The school will 
probably visit Louisville, Ky., to study the li- 
brary system there. : 

Already there has been so large a number 
of applications that the Commission may feel 
it necessary to increase the size of the school. 
Any librarians who are thinking of applying 
for admission, should write as soon as possible 
to the secretary. 


PARCEL POST FOR BOOKS AND THE NEW 
EXPRESS RATES. 

On March 16, 1914, according to a provision 
of the Postmaster-General, “the rate of post- 
age on parcels containing books weighing eight 
ounces or less shall be 1 cent for each two 
ounces or fractional part thereof, and 
on those weighing in excess of eight ounces, 
the zone parcel rates apply to books weighing 
from one-half a pound to 50 pounds within 150 
miles, and to 20 pounds for greater distances.” 
For example, a book weighing 1 pound can 
now be sent to any place within 150 miles for 
5 cents against 8 cents under the old rate, 
and a package of books weighing 20 pounds 
can be sent within the same limit for 24 cents 
against $1.60 under the old rate. 

On February 1, there went into effect the 
new express rates, which are in general much 
more advantageous than the parcel post rates 
on packages of from 5 to 20 pounds. The aver- 
age cost of a 50-pound package sent within 
the 150 mile radius is 48} cents, and the parcel 
post average is 54 cents for a similar package 
and distance. 

Further advantages of the express service 
are its collection system, which the parcel post 
lacks, and a system of free insurance up to 50 
pounds, against the parcel post premium of 
5 cents up to $25 and 10 cents for values 
between $25 and $50. 

The great advantages of the parcel post to 
Indiana libraries will be as a means of rural 
delivery for those libraries that supply the 
township or neighboring townships, for, of 
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course, the rural postal delivery will reach in- 
dividuals to whom the express companies will 
make no delivery. 


UNITS OF SERVICE OF A PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 





The following extract from Mr. Bailey’s re- 
port for the Gary Public Library seems well 
worth reprinting in the Occurrent, not only as 
an item of information about Indiana libraries, 
but as a very probable help to other librarians 
in estimating their service to their communi- 
ties: 

Units of Service. 


It is said that scores of volumes have been 
written dealing with the recording and classi- 
fication of expenditures, but not one on the 
subject of units for comparing and expressing 
the results obtained. There are two good rea- 
sons for this. Perhaps the chief difficulty is 
the absence of recognized units in which to 
express the work done. The other is that 
there is much that is intangible in the results 
accomplished and which, therefore, escapes rec- 
ording. This is considered particularly so in 
library work. It is impossible to measure in 
numbers the influence for good the reading of 
wholesome literature may have. We do not 
know the inspiration to greater efficiency or 
better living carried into the life of the reader 
during a given period. We believe that the 
lives of many are made sweeter and better by 
books, that direction and efficiency in work is 
carried by reading to others and that a higher 
plane of intelligence in the community is de- 
veloped. We recognize the civic value to a 
community of the- library building and the 
library’s growing importance as a public in- 
stitution. We do not have, however, any sym- 
bols to measure these influences, and when we 
consider the importance of a good library in 
this light we can not but feel how paltry is 
any attempt to decide a library’s position by 
its tangible records. But that is the only thing 
we can do. We must rely on a statement of 
circulation of books, number of readers ac- 
commodated, etc., as a measure of the library’s 
efficiency. 

In view of this we have designated as units 





























of library service, the circulation of a book, 
the attendance of a reader in the reading room, 
the circulation of a picture and the attendance 
of a person at a club meeting, library lecture 
or entertainment. Other units will be added 
as we increase our service, such as music roll 
circulation, reference questions answered by 
telephone or mail, attendance at special ex- 
hibits, ete. These units will afford a basis for 
measuring the usefulness of the library, so far 
as to how many persons are reached by the 
different kinds of service. On this basis the 
activity of the library for 1913 is represented 
by the following total of service units: 


Book circulation....... 204,461 
Readers .............. 71,729 
Picture circulation..... 2,046 
Auditorium and club 

WE ce cc CO aaah 2,468 





OE eee Se awe hee 280,704 


Five Year’s Use. 


Using the same basis we may record the en- 
tire use of the library for the first five years 
of its establishment, as follows: 


Book circulation....... 544,637 
Readers .............. 188,304 
Picture circulation..... 8,373 
Auditorium and club 

Wisi icone cheese 2,468 





Grand total ...... 743,782 


Another nice problem in this connection is 
to compute the unit cost of service using the 
total expenses for the five years. For this 
purpose we have used as a basis all annual 
expenses complete except those expended for 
books, periodicals, insurance and permanent 
improvements. On books and periodicals we 
should charge off an annual depreciation of 
20 per cent.; and for insurance, as it is taken 
for five years, the annual cost is 20 per cent. 
of the whole sum. For permanent improve- 
ments, which include furniture and other ad- 
ditions to the equipment of the building, de- 
preciation is computed on a basis of 10 per 
cent. annually. The amount of money received 
during the five years, including taxes, fines and 
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fees, has been $68,982.92 of which amount, on 
the basis of annual depreciation $14,356.83 has 
been expended for books, insurance and per- 
manent improvements, and the value of the 
balance on hand for future use is $16,569.73. 
This would make the net cost of library main- 
tenance for the five years $52,413.19. Taking 
the number of service units for the five years 
as 743,782, the’ cost for each unit of service 
is seven cents. This compares very favorably 
with the few other computations known, the 
usual average being considered ten cents. 


THE MEETING OF THE LIBRARY SECTION 
OF THE INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 





The meeting of the Library Section was 
called to order in the Teachers’ Assembly room 
of Shortridge High School Monday afternoon, 
December 22, by the president, W. D. Howe, 
of the English department of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. The president gave a short 
address of welcome, introducing the subject for 
the afternoon’s program, High school library 
problems. 

The first discussion was on Book selection 
and buying, led by Miss Frances Benedict, of 
the Marion High School. 

Miss Clara Hadley, librarian of Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, then read 
a paper on Magazines for the high school li- 
brary. Besides discussing the general matter 
of periodicals in a school library, she also gave 
a list of the magazines subscribed for by the 
Indianapolis Manual Training High School, and 
discussed them in groups according to their 
usefulness in the various departments of in- 
struction. A few of the more salient points 
of Miss Hadley’s paper are the following: 


“Popular magazines will attract to the li- 
brary many pupils who have already become 
accustomed to magazine reading, but who sel- 
dom read any books other than the most trashy 
fiction. Even though the chief attraction of 
the average magazine be its short story or its 
serial fiction, there are few magazines which 
do not contain articles on politics, science and 
other subjects of general importance so at- 
tractively presented and illustrated as to hold 
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the attention of even the careless reader. In 
addition to this usually temporary use, the 
permanent value of the magazine as reference 
material must be considered. In a consider- 
able number of cases the magazine which is 
popular for general reading, will also be a 
valuable reference aid on current topics.” 

“In selecting magazines for a small high 
schoo] library two things must be borne in 
mind: the use of the magazines for current 
reading, and its value for reference when per- 
manently filed. In a small collection the cur- 
rent use of the magazine is of first considera- 
tion. As the collection grows, reference value 
is of increasing importance.” 

“When there is a subscription for more than 
thirty magazines the Reader’s Guide should be 
taken. In addition to this guide we use the 
indexes published frequently by some of the 
magazines, such as Qutlook and Atlantic, in 
order to keep our magazines up-to-date.” 


Following Miss Hadley’s paper, Miss Joseph- 
ine Dages, High school librarian of Muncie, 
described the lending system used in her li- 
brary. 


The next part of the program on How to 
teach the boys and girls to use the library, led 
by Mr. E. H. K. McComb, of the English de- 
partment, Manual Training High School, Indi- 


anapolis. The more important suggestions of 
Mr. McComb are in these extracts from his 
paper: 

“Every one can think of instruction in the 
use of the library as a tool for school and col- 
lege use, but a broader and perhaps more im- 
portant reason for instruction in the use of 
the library lies in the desire of every high 
school with the right vision to train its pu- 
pils for civic life. The young citizen who 
learns in his school days the helpful resources 
of his city library and how to use its tools is 
especially well equipped.” 

“All the technical library knowledge required 
of the pupil can be given in a series of les- 
sons quite simple in character. Then practice 
in the application of this knowledge must fol- 
low at once to fix it. A series of lessons 
actually used included these. topics, (1) the 
use of the book (titlepage, contents, index, 
preface, publisher, date), (2) the arrangement 
of the library (system of classification, location 
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of books and pamphlets, etc.) (3) card cata- 
log, (4) periodical index, (5) bibliographies, 
(6) general reference works. These lessons 
must be laboratory exercises to be worked out 
in the school or town library. Some can be 
solved in the class room, as for instance the 
use of the book. Indeed, such a lesson ought 
to be the first whenever a pupil takes up a 
new text book. . 

“Problems like these would arouse interest 
and teach the use of a card catalog. Give a 
pupil a tray of cards, P-R. Ask: how many 
books has the library by E. A. Poe? Is there 
a life of Poe in the library? Find two books 
about Robin Hood; two containing chapters 
about Robin Hood. Give a short individual 
list of books to be looked up and located on 
the shelves: This will undoubtedly lead to 
reading by the pupil. To teach the use of the 
periodical indexes take a topic from a text 
book dated, say 1900. How can we find more 
recent information on this subject? When the 
class is working in the library, it is easy to 
explain the use of the abbreviation and num- 
bers in an index and to apply this knowledge 
at once by having the magazine selected 
brought out and the information sought read. 
By asking a class to make a list of all the 
books by a certain author or of the best refer- 
ences on a given topic with a brief account 
of the books, will teach accurately what a 
bibliography is. Then later this list of books 
should be used in connection with class work.” 

“When library lessons are to be given, who 
shall give them, and where? As_ teachers 
often need this sort of training themselves, it 
will be well for the trained librarians, from the 
school or city library, to present these lessons. 
Sometimes department heads can do the work 
best, but this is a detail that can be settled 
by each school. No matter who is to give the 
instruction, by all means let it- be given in 
the library. If there is no school library, ar- 
range to have the pupils meet at the city li- 
brary for this work. 

“A few hours devoted to instruction of the 
kinds enumerated in this paper given to first 
year high school pupils by either teacher or 
librarian, will prove of much practical value. 
Later in the course, as need may arise, other 
lessons may be supplied through a library hour, 
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to pupils in their vacant hours, through the 
placing of selected small libraries in the school 
rooms. If this latter plan is to be used, make 
sure that the librarian has previously given 
the teachers the necessary instruction in the 
conduct of the exercises. 

“After this library information has been 
given, will the pupils use these tools? Yes, if 
the teacher uses really live methods in the class 
room. Suggested lists of books, the best each 
mind is capable of enjoying; carefully selected 
material for oral composition; reports, very 
informal, on references or collateral reading: 
lists for vacation reading; the bringing of class 
room work to bear on the pupil’s own city 
life; reports to the class on the pictures and 
art objects to be found in every good school; 
suggestions for vocational guidance, these and 
many more schemes will furnish the pupil a 
genuine motive for going to the library to use 
methodically its tools. He will find joy in a 
growing sense of increased power that will be 
his. He will leave his school with a firm habit 
formed Of, using one of the few school tools 
not left behind at graduation.” 


The topic which seemed to be the key note 
of the meeting, Co-operation with outside agen- 
cies, was next discussed. 

The problem of Co-operation from the high 
school library was the subject of a paper read 
by Miss Ruth Stetson, librarian of Evansville 
High School, in which she outlined the various 
institutions and societies which might help the 
high school libraries, such as the city library, 
the county library, special libraries, and ref- 
erence bureaus, the State Library Commission, 
the State Library, the university extension di- 
vision, and the State and United States public 
documents. 

The public library as a co-operator with the 
high school library, was treated by Miss Cerene 
Ohr, Indianapolis Public Library. Miss Helen 
M. Davis, librarian of Franklin Public Library, 
and Miss: Gertrude Thiebud, librarian of Peru 
Public Library. Miss Thiebud’s paper was par- 
ticularly full in its treatment of many ways 
in which the public library can be of use. 

The nature of the help offered by the third 
outside agency of co-operation with the schoo! 
library, was presented by Miss Florence Venn, 
reference librarian, Indiana State Library, who 
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told of the co-operation from the State Li- 
brary. 

The final topic on the program, What con- 
ditions are met by the high school library that 
can not be met by the public library, was 
discussed by B. F. Moore, Supt. of Schools, 
Muncie, and A. E. Highley, Supt. of Schools, 
Marion. 

Mr. Moore in leading the discussion, took 
as his text: “What can the high school do in 
a more convenient, more economic way than 
the public library can, and do it more efficient- 
ly 7 

In answering this question, he brought out 
these important ideas: 


“It would seem first that the maintaining of 
a high school library in the high school build- 
ing and in charge of a trained high school li- 
brarian is a time saver, to teachers, to pupils, 
and to public librarians. To the teachers in 
that they are saved the time of making trips 
to and from the public library, of searching 
through miscellaneous lists of books, marking 
references, making notations and, many times, 
rewriting matter to adapt it to their use. To 
the pupils in saving them trips to and from 
public library, and in placing needed reference 
material where teachers and school librarians 
can give suggestions and directions for its 
economical use. To the public librarian in that 
they can turn over the school reference work 
which is by far the greater part of the refer- 
ence work in an ordinary public library, to 
school librarians who are conversant with the 
school course and the work of the departments, 
who can at once interpret what is wanted and 
know where it may be best found.” 

“The school librarian too, will as a rule 
make all purchases to meet school needs rather 
than professional, social and business needs. 
books will be bought for specific purposes—to 
meet particular needs which have suggested 
their purchase.” 

“An objection which has been raised to the 
maintaining of a school library in cities where 
there is a large public library is that the dupli- 
cation of purchases of books for both libraries 
is an uncalled for expense to the city. After 
some observation and investigation, and after 
a conference with our high school librarian, 
who before coming to her present position was 
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one of the librarians in our public library, we 
find that outside of general reference books 
such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc., there 
is very little duplication of books. Wherever 
there is duplication of other books, it is that 
they may be furnished in sets for use in school 
classes rather than in single volumes as in the 
public library.” 

“The maintaining of a school library casts 
no reflection upon the public library. Their 
provinces differ. They are in no sense com- 
petitive. The one is a working library, the 
other a reading library. The one is for specific 
use, the other for general use. From this view- 
point there is as much provocation for the 
school library as there is for the school labora- 
tory. The closest co-operation should be main- 
tained between the schools and the public li- 
brary. Reading from it should be encouraged 
—even required by teachers. No institution 
wields a larger influence for good and for the 
welfare of the schools than the public library. 
Our thought is, let the public library do all 
that it can do in furnishing the reading and 
reference for the schools and then supplement 
it with the school library to do that which the 
public library, with its necessary limitations, 
ean not do so economically or so well.” 


The report of the Committee on Nominations 

was as follows: 

For president—A. E. Highley, Supt. of Schools, 
Marion, Ind. 

For vice-president—Miss Gertrude Thiebud, li- 
brarian, public library, Peru, Ind. 

For secretary—Miss Ruth Stetson, librarian, 
high school, Evansville, Ind. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


District A. 


A meeting was held at the East Chicago 
Public Library, November 21, 1913. The “Li- 
brary as a social center” was the main theme 
for discussion. Miss Virginia Tutt, Librarian, 
South Bend Public Library, spoke on her work 
with foreigners. Mrs. Sawyer of Hammond, 
told of her work with schools. The mayor of 
East Chicago gave an interesting talk. Repre- 
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seutatives from Gary, Hammond, Mishawaka, 
South Bend, and Whiting were in attendance. 

The second meeting of the year was held in 
the Council Chamber of the City Hall at Mish- 
awaka, January 16, 1914. About thirty people 
were in attendance. The following libraries 
were represented: Elkhart, Goshen, South 
Bend, Walkerton, Gary, Michigan City, East 
Chicago, Whiting, and the local library. Also 
the following local organizations were repre- 
sented: School board, Women’s Club, Patron- 
Teacher’s Club, Ministerial Association, and 
Men’s Civic League. Miss Carrie E. Scott, act- 
ing secretary of the Public Library Commission, 
came from Indianapolis for the meeting, and 
Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, formerly of Chicago, 
was also present, Mishawaka being the first 
place he has visited in an official capacity. 

The program consisted of an informal round 
table led by Mrs. Margaret 8. Davis, President 
of the Mishawaka Women’s Club. Mrs. Davis 
and others asked questions which brought out 
the problems Mishawaka will have to face in 
securing a building. The questions were an- 
swered by the librarians of the district, from 
their own experiences, and by Miss Scott, who 
gave many helpful suggestions. 

During the discussion a lot was offered by 
a liberal citizen as a building site, but the 
location was not approved. It is probable that 
a canvass will be made in the very near future 
by the interested parties for a subscription 
large enough to buy a desirable site, upon 
which to locate a Carnegie building. 

The session closed with an informal visit and 
the afternoon proved to be both pleasant and 
profitable to all present. 


MRS. JENNIE B. JESSUP, 
Secretary. 


District I. 


Delegates from Evansville, New Harmony, 
Rockport, Poseyville, and Mt. Vernon met at 
the latter city on January 22, 1914, and en- 
joyed an informal discussion on The purchas- 


ing end of the library business. Miss Carrie E. 
Scott of the Public Library Commission, pre- 
sided. Miss Ethel F. McCollough, librarian of 
the Evansville Public Library, led the discus- 
sion on Book selection and- buying, and many 
valuable suggestions were given that could be 
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followed even in the smallest library. Mr. 
Cronbach of the Mt. Vernon caer board, also 
gave an interesting talk. 

A delicious midday luncheon was served in 
the club room to the visiting librarians by the 
members of the library board. 


MRS. NORA FRETAGEOT, 
: Secretary. 
A CHILDREN’S HANDICRAFT EXHIBIT IN 
A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


.An exhibit of articles made by the children 
from the handicraft books was held at the 
East Side Library the first two weeks before 
Christmas. It was held especially at this time 
with the hope that many of the articles dis- 
played would be used afterward as Christmas 
gifts. 

Interest was stimulated by attractive signs 
placed in the children’s room on the table with 
the books to be used, and also in different parts 
of the room, On the charging desk another 
sign was “xept in order to catch the eye of 
the adults and parents of the children. 

Each week five minutes before story-hour a 
free-for-all discussion was held, and every child 
was asked to try to make something. 

Typewritten lists, one for the boys and one 
for the girls, itemizing the various articles that 
could be made, were also placed on the table 
with the books. These lists gave the author, 
title, volume and page. The climax of inter- 
est, perhaps, was reached when one ten year 
old boy was asked to bring in his aeroplane. 
For several days everyone seemed to be —— 
aeroplanes. 

As each article was brought to the sags 
Christmas tag was given to the child on which 
he wrote his name and the author and title 
of the book from which he had made his article. 
This tag, with the book, which was opened to 
the page of explanation, was placed on the 
display table. Following is a list of the books 
used : 

Bailey—Boys’ make-at-home-things. 
Bailey—Girls’ make-at-home-things. 
Beard—Boat-building and boating. 
Beard--Little folks’ handy book. 
Benton—Little cook-book for a little girl. 
Bower—How to make common things. 


Campbell—-American girl’s home book. 
Collins—-Boys’ books of model aeroplanes. 
Davis—Motor-boating for boys. 
Foster—Elementary woodwork. 

Library of work and play—10 v. 
Moore—Manual training toys. 
Morgan—How to dress a doll. 
Neison—Practical boat-building. 

Three hundred things a bright boy can do. 
Wheeler—Wood-working for beginners. 
White—How to make baskets. 


LEILA A. JANES. 


A. L. A. COMMITTEE ON BINDING. 


Recommendations for Use of Cloth and Leather. 


Since there has recently appeared a state- 
ment from a library binder that leather was 
the proper material with which to bind all 
books, no matter how they were to be used, 
it seems only fair that librarians should know 
exactly the recommendations of the Binding 
Committee on this important point. The rec- 
ommendations advocated by the Committee can 
be summed up in three brief rules. 

1. Always use leather on books which are 
to receive hard usage. 

2. Never use leather on books which will 
be seldom used. 

3. In case of doubt give preference to cloth. 


It follows from these rules that fiction and 
juvenile books should be bound in leather, ex- 
cept in localities where experience has demon- 
strated that cloth is better. In view of the 
experience of many libraries during the last 
10 years there is no doubt in the minds of the 
Committee but that leather is best for such 
books, and that a good grade of cowhide is 
good enough for this purpose. 

Reference books, especially those which are 
heavy such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, ete., 
should, of course, be bound in leather. 

It follows furthermore from these rules that 
practically all periodicals should be bound in 
cloth. There are very few libraries in which 
the use of bound periodicals for reference pur- 
poses justifies binding them in leather. There 
may be a large use of periodicals as a whole, 
but the use that any volume will have year in 
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and year out is very slight. Since the cloth 
which meets the specifications of the Bureau 
of Standards has been on the market libra- 
rians have had at their disposal a material 
which, in view of the tests made before the 
specifications were drawn up, can almost be 
guaranteed to last as long as posterity will 
wish it to. We know that cloth which is very 
inferior in quality has been on the backs of 
books for over 70 years and is still in excellent 
condition. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 
pose that cloth made according to these speci- 
fications will last practically forever in the 
temperate zone. 

While we know this about cloth we can not 
be equally sure that leather will last nearly 
as long. We know positively that leather 
which is not free-from-acid is sure to deterio- 
rate under conditions which will be found in 
all libraries. We know that leathers free- 
from-acid will last much longer, but how long 
is a matter of conjecture. Furthermore, it has 
been discovered that in many cases leathers 
which have been advertised to be free-from- 
acid have been found on analysis to contain 
as high as 1 per cent. of free sulphuric acid. 

There is no question but that a leather- 
bound book has a much better appearance than 
one bound in cloth, but in view of the facts 
the Committee on Binding believes that the 
use of leather, except on books much used, is 
to be strongly condemned. 

A. L. BAILEY, 
Chairman. ~ 


LECTURE COURSE. 





The course of free lectures which was planned 
by the Public Library Commission for the li- 
braries of the state, has met with a hearty 
patronage. Thirty-five public libraries have 
responded and arrangements have been made 
for over one hundred lectures, most of which 
have been or will be delivered in public library 
assembly rooms. These lectures have helped 


to make the library a social and intellectual 
center, and in a great many instances, the 
themes have been followed up by wider read- 
ing on the part of patrons who have attended. 
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LOAN PICTURES. 





The Committee of the Indianapolis Woman’s 
Department Club, in charge of the loan collec- 
tion of pictures by Indiana artists, will lend 
pictures to public libraries on the same terms 
as to individuals. The conditions are as fol- 
lows: A picture canbe leased for one year 
and the lessee agrees to pay in advance fot 
loan of the same at the rate of ten per cent. 
of the price of the picture. The lessee shall 
have the option and right to purchase said 
picture within such year at said price, and if 
he shall so decide to purchase the same, he shall 
have credit upon the purchase price for the 
amount so paid. If one party purchase a pic- 
ture leased to another, the price of the unex- 
pired lease will be refunded. 

It is understood that the * transportation 
charges for the picture shall be paid by the 
lessee and he shall be responsible for damages 
other than fire, but the lessor shall have the 
picture insured at his expense. It is under- 
stood and agreed that the ownership of the 
picture shall remain in the lessor, and that 
upon failure of payments as stated, he shall 
be permitted to remove the picture at any 
time after such default. 

The pictures for rent are representative of 
the work of such Indiana artists as T. C. Steele, 
William Forsythe, Otto Stark, Clifton Wheel- 
er, and Carl Graf; and range in price from 
$35.00 to $300. 

This is an unusual opportunity for a public 
library to foster a taste for good art by hav- 
ing on its walls at least one good picture. 
There is a possibility too of the library’s be- 
coming the owner of the picture, through the 
generosity of some interested patron. 

For further information, address Mrs. Lewis 
N. Poyser, 2366 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 
Plymouth. 

On the evening of January 20, 1914, the new 
library building at Plymouth was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises. In his address of 
welcome, (. A. Reeves, the president of the li- 
brary board, announced that every debt had 
been paid and the treasury had a cash balance 
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of $2,440.73. Addresses were given by promi- 
nent people of Plymouth and music was fur- 
nished by the Seybold orchestra. 

The building, erected at a cost of $15,000, was 
the gift of Mr. Carnegie. It is built of buff 
brick with stone trimmings and is pleasing in 
appearance. The interior is conveniently ar- 
ranged and is effectively furnished in plain 
light oak. W. 8S. Kaufman of Richmond, Ind., 
was the architect. This movement for a pub- 
lic library in Plymouth was started six years 
ago by a few enterprising men and women. 
The culmination of their efforts is a library 
building that will adequately meet the needs 
of their community, an excellent collection of 
books, and a trained librarian in charge. 


Roachdale. 

The Carnegie library building at Roachdale 
was formally dedicated on the afternoon of 
February 8th. Mr. F. C. Tilden of DePauw 
University, delivered the dedicatory address. 
Mrs. Dean, president of the board, responded. 
Music was furnished by the high school. The 
exercises were held in the town hall, after 
which a general reception was held in the li- 
brary building. Mr. J. W. Hennon was the 
architect for the building, which cost $9,000. 


Sheridan. 

The new library building was opened infor- 
mally at Sheridan on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 6, 1913. This is one of the largest build- 
ings for the money, $12,500, that has been 
erected in the state. It is located on one of 
the main streets in town, in the business dis- 
trict, which makes it very accessible to the 
township borrowers. Mr. Charles Bond of 
Carmel, was the architect. The building is 
good in architectural exterior effect and artis- 
tic and practicable in its interior arrangement. 


Waterloo. 

The first Carnegie library building in De- 
kalb County was opened at Waterloo Janu- 
ary 26, 1914. Mrs. H. C. Willis delivered the 
address of welcome and Miss Ora Williams of 
the Public Library Commission, spoke on li- 
brary work in small towns. Judge Frank M. 
Powers of the circuit court, delivered the dedi- 
catory address in which he paid high tribute 
to Andrew Carnegie for his library and peace 
work. Letters were read from a number of 
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former citizens, among them one from Judge 
R. W. McBride of Indianapolis, who sent a 
collection of 60 books as a gift. Closing the 
exercises, Mrs. Karl Gerner, president of the 
board, made an address in which she outlined 
the future policy for giving library service to 
to the people of Waterloo and Grant Township. 
The building which was erected at the cost of 
$9,000 is built of vitrified brick with stone 
trimmings and has a red tile roof. Wilson B. 
Parker of Indianapolis, was the architect. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage Association. Ed- 
ucation Committee. Social forces: a top- 
ical outline with bibliography. 1913. 83p. 

No educational work is more the province 
of the public library than furnishing proper 
reading matter on civic and social questions. 

Education for citizenship is not a subject mere- 

ly for prospective women voters, but today, 

with our increasing tendency to refer more and 
more questions to the voter, it is the duty of 
every person to think intelligently on all the 
questions of the day. If the people, and not 
the demagogues, are to rule, they must vote 
intelligently, and no agent can be more in- 
fluential in this educational work than the 
public library. Believing this, the Occurrent 
wishes to call attention to “Social forces.” 

This pamphlet contains three sections. First: 

a list of one day programs on civic and social 

topics. Second: An outline of some seventy 

or eighty topics with sub-topics, each topic to 
oceupy from one to six sessions. This section, 
occupying fifty-five pages, is very valuable for 
its excellent up-to-date bibliographies on such 
subjects as Community sense, Eugenics, Negro 
problem, Prison reform, Labor problems, Wom- 
an, and many others. Third: Training in cit- 
izenship and morals in the public schools. The 
bibliographies make this pamphlet very useful 
in the reference and book selection work of 
any library, entirely apart from club work. 

Copies may be had by addressing Mrs. A. S. 

Quackenbush, Portage, Wis. The price is 15 

cents for single copies, 20 per cent. discount for 

quanities of 25 and 40 per cent. discount for 
quantities of 100. Every library should have 
one. 
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Cleveland Public Library. Seventy-five books 
of adventure for boys and girls. 1913. 
12p. 

The Children’s department of the Cleveland 
Public Library has issued a list of seventy-five 
books of adventure for boys and girls. This 
list is compiled from books that have been 
popular in the children’s room with both boys 
and girls. Following each title, is an anno- 
tation which is usually divided into three para- 
graphs. The first paragraph is descriptive of 
the story, the second suggests good books sim- 
ilar in character, and the third paragraph gives 
information of interest to parent and teacher. 
Libraries will find this a valuable list for use 
in book selection and in the club work with 
children. Price three cents. Single copies by 
mail five cents. Address Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


National Council of teachers of English. Re- 
port of the committee upon home reading. 
1913. 16p. 

The report of the committee on home reading 
has recently published a list of books for home 
reading of high school pupils. It is intended 


to aid teachers in recommending books for 
home reading. The preface states that some 
are intended to awaken a taste for reading 
in those who have never read for pleasure. 
Others are to bridge the gap between trash and 


good literature. Others are to open new fields 
of interest to tastes already forming or de- 
veloped beyond the average. Still others are 
to stimulate thought, to inspire a worthy view 
of life, to arouse ambition. Each has been 
recommended, that it may be helpful in at 
least one respect. The selection includes books 
on a variety of subjects. This list will be 
found invaluable in directing the reading of 
high school students. 

The price is ten cents per copy; sixty cents 
a dozen, postpaid. Address, National Council 
of teachers of English, Sixty-eighth St. and 
Stewart Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Hilda Smith has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Walkerton Public Library. 

Miss Edith Edwards, A. B. Earlham College 
1912, is assisting in the Reference Department 
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of the State Library during the busy winter 
months. 

Mr. Homer J. Webster of Wisconsin State 
University, has been working for several weeks 
in the State Library gathering data from the 
early Indiana newspapers, such as the West- 
ern Sun and the Indiana Palladium, for his 
university thesis. Mr. Webster’s subject is 
Jacksonian Democracy in the Northwest. 

Miss Mrytle Kitt has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Indiana Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or- 
phans’ Home at Knightstown. 

Miss Ora Yagey of Waterloo, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mrs. Bertha Knott as li- 
brarian of the Waterloo Public Library. 

Mrs. Ella R. Heatwole has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Goshen Public Library. 
Miss Elizabeth Rockwell was elected librarian. 

Miss Sadie Davis of Sydney, Ohio, has been 
appointed librarian of the Franklin College 
Library. Miss Lois Johnstone, former librari- 
an, has assumed her duties as a cataloger of 
the Illinois State Library. — 

Miss Isabel DuBois has resigned her position 
as branch librarian at Fort Wayne, to accept 
the position of children’s librarian in the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Public Library. 

Miss Mary Randall, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
has accepted a position as assistant on the li- 
brary staff of the public library of this city. 
Miss Randall is a graduate of Pratt Institute 
Library School, following her year there with 
work in the Cleveland Public Library. 

Miss Florence Starr has assumed her duties 
as librarian of the Hagerstown Public Library. 

Miss Rachel Agg of Champaign, Ill.,is acting 
as librarian during the absense of Miss Helen 
Gorton, who has been given a two months’ 
leave of absence. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 


Albion.—A tax for the establishment and 
maintenance of a public library has been levied 
at Albion and a library board has been ap- 
pointed. 

Butler.—A gift of $10,000 for a library build- 
ing has been accepted from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. A desirable site has been purchased 
and work on the building will begin in the 
spring. 
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The library board has been re-organized un- 
der the law of 1901-11 and will consist of 
seven. members. 


Bluffton.—A new deposit station has been 
established at the Columbian school because of 
the great danger to the children in crossing 
the railroad tracks to the main library. 


Bluffton.--The librarian gave a talk on Li- 
brary Extension at the Teachers’ institute of 
. Harrison Township which was held in the audi- 
torium of the Bluffton Public Library. The 
teachers gained much information and inspira- 
tion as to how the township money was ex- 
pended for library purposes and what library 
privileges they could enjoy. 

Brookville-—The public library recently con- 
ducted a successful campaign for new borrow- 
ers. A reader’s application card, lists entitled 
“Some books for men” and “Some books for 
girls” were enclosed in the pay envelopes of 
the employes of the furniture factory and pa- 
per mill. 


Cambridge City.—Miss Esther Griffin White 
of Richmond, gave about four hundred volumes 
to the Cambridge City library. ‘The collection 
_ contained valuable reference books and stand- 
ard fiction. 

Clinton.—Clinton library made quite a fea- 
ture of Lincoln’s birthday. The library was 
decorated with flags, pictures, prints, ete. A 
special book list was prepared and the books 
arranged on a special shelf. 

Crawfordsville—The Montgomery County 
Historical Society held an interesting exhibit 
of historical relics at the library, recently. 
Many interesting pieces of furniture, documents 
and curios, all over one hundred years of age, 
were shown. 

Crawfordsville—Wabash College.—Prof. A. 
R. Milford donated 100 valuable books to the 
library from his own private library. 

Coatesville—The annual report of the 
Coatesville Public Library shows the extent of 
their township work. Three stations at Amo, 
Springtown, and Hadley were established in 
an effort to serve the township borrowers. 

Evansville.—The first library in an industrial 
center in Evansville was’ established at the 
White Swan laundry. One of the girls em- 
ployed in the iaundry will serve as librarian 
during the noon hour. 
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Franklin-—The second anniversary of the 
Franklin Public Library was celebrated recent- 
ly. A special feature of the occasion was an 
exhibit of good printing. From private sources 
a collection of beautifully printed and bound 
books were secured and put on display. 


Gary.—The Gary Public Library has recently 
purchased a new Steinway piano. Arrange- 
ments have been made for six free lecture re- 
citals by William Braid White, technical edi- 
tor of the Music Trade Review, New York. 
Over two hundred music rolls have been added 
to the library and the daily circulation of 
these averages from fifteen to twenty. 


Gary.--The Hobart Branch of the Gary Pub- 
lie Library has received a gift of $16,000 from 
Mr. Carnegie. Mr. A. F. Wickes of Gary, is 
the architect for the building. 


Greenfield.—James Whitcomb Riley presented 
the Greenfield Public Library with a set of 
the new biographical edition of his works. 


Hagerstown.-_-The public library reading 
room in the Commercial Building was opened 
to the public recently. A good collection of 
books and magazines, secured from the book 
shower, traveling libraries and purchase of the 
library board, were for general circulation. 
The annual income from taxation after June, 
1914, will amount to $800. 


Hagerstown.—About $75 was realized from 
a home talent play “Fun in a photograph gal- 
lery.” The money purchased the furniture and 
supplies for the library. 


Indianapolis.—Public Library.—The board of 
school commissioners in session with H. Van 
Buren Magonigle of New York, professional 
adviser on the competition to select an archi- 
tect for the new $500,000 public library build- 
ing, named three Indianapolis architects to 
enter the final competition. Adolph Scherrer, 
Herbert L. Bass & Co., and W. S. Russ were 
the architects chosen. Twenty-five local archi- 
tectural firms entered the preliminary contest, 
but only ten submitted plans. The three lo- 
eal concerns will enter into competition with 
three famous Eastern architects—Messrs. Paul 
P. Cret and Borie, Zantzinger & Medary, associ- 
ated; Egerton Swarthwont, and York & Saw- 
yer. The final competition will be concluded 
about April Ist. The selection of an architect 
from the final coinpetition will be made by the 
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_board upon the recommendation of a jury of 
architects to be selected by Mr. Magonigle. 


Indianapolis.—State Library.—The State Li- 
brary has prepared reading lists of books on 
religious and educational subjects for its pa- 
trons. Anyone on application will receive a 
copy. 

A catalog of books in the New York point 
in the State Library has been issued for the 
blind readers. Copies of this have been mailed 
to all names on the registration list. If there 
is any other reader in the state who desires to 
borrow books from the State Library, he will 
be given a catalog as soon as he takes out a 
registration card. The catalogs are in the New 
York point. 

The Indiana State Board of Agriculture has 
deposited in the State Library a card index 
to all the publications of the experiment sta- 
tions in the different states. This catalog was 
prepared at the office of Experiment stations 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Kirklin.—A library has been established at 
Kirklin and a library board has been appointed. 


A downtown room has been fitted up as a 
reading room, books have been donated, and 
will be ready for circulation soon. 

Lagtange.—The Tri Kappa girls of La- 
grange held a “Riley day” at the Majestic 
theatre, for the benefit of the library. Educa- 
tional films were shown, and Riley songs and 
readings were given. 

Monon.—The Monon Public Library was 
opened to the public February 14th. It has 
temporary quarters in the Odd Fellows build- 
ing, but plans have been accepted for a $10,000 
building, the gift of Mr. Carnegie, which will 
be erected this summer. Mr. True L. Brookie 
of Indianapolis will be the architect. At a 
recent book shower, four hundred and thirty- 
six volumes were received. 

Mooresville.—The Mooresville library board 
won its suit against the Brown township ad- 
visory board and township trustee, in demand- 
ing that the trustee be mandated to pay over 
to them the money which he received from the 
county treasurer for library purposes. The 
money had been paid as taxes by Brown town- 
ship citizens on the library tax levy. The li- 
brary board also demanded that the township 
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advisory board make a library tax levy for 
this year. The advisory board and trustee re- 
sisted the suit on the grounds that the pro- 
ceedings were not legal. 


Muncie.—The tenth anniversary of the Mun- 
cie Public Library was celebrated recently with 
a public reception. “A special feature of the cele- 
bration was an exhibit of painting by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Otis Adams. 


New Albany.—aA pleasing reception was held 
recently at the public library for the teachers 
in the public and parochial schools and business 
college, members of the board of education, 
and of the book committee of the public libra- 
ry. An interesting program was arranged and 
refreshments served. 


New Castle.——The New Castle Public Library 


- has been re-organized under an independent li- 


brary board and the collection of books has 
been moved into new rooms in the Mitchell 
block, where an “open house” was held re- 
cently. 


Plainfield—A most creditable and interest- 
ing school exhibit was on display recently at 
the public library from Sugar Grove. The ex- 
hibit showed samples of the work done from 
the first grade to the eighth and included es- 
says, with effective covers, on corn, weeds, 
poultry, birds and other subjects pertaining to 
rural life. The exhibit included sewing by the 
first, second and third grades. 


Richmond.—The stacks of the Richmond Pub- 
lic Library have been opened to the public. 


Valparaiso.—Copies of booklets on Agricul- 
ture and country life were distributed to those 
interested at the Farmer’s Short Course held 
at the Valparaiso College Library. 

Walkerton.—A library tax has been levied 
and a board appointed. The new library read- 
ing rooms have been opened to the public. Free 
use of the library has been granted to Lincoln 
Township for a year. 

West Lafayette.—The library committee of 
the West Side Civic League has recommend to 
the officers of the league that a subscription 
be started for a public library. 

Westville-—Westville has received $8,000 
from Mr. Carnegie for the erection of a library 
building. The annual income for the support 
of the library will be about $900. 











